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HEPATICA 


Earliest of all the commoner woodland plants is the HEPATICA. It sends 
forth its delicate white or bluish flowers from among the tough, winter-purpled 
leaves of the previous season's growth, while the bite of frost is still in the 
air, and the dead leaves round about hold little handfuls of half-thawed and re¬ 
frozen snow. 


It is a thing to which we are apt to give little thought, but it is true that 
the woods harbor many more kinds of evergreens down at the roots of the trees 
than can be counted among the pines and spruces and cedars. Of this lesser ever¬ 
green population the hepatica is one of the most frequently found specimens. 


Its thickish hairy-stemmed foliage lasts over from one year into the next, 
and does not die and wither until well into the following summer. 

*ns‘v *, ‘i >■ oo ■ / ' 1 1 

It is easy in most cases, however, to distinguish between this spring's 
leaves and last summer's, not only by the smaller size of the new leaves but also 
by the purplish colour of the old. It seems to be a case of autumn colouration 
without the shedding of the leaves. 


This purplish tinge, combined with the three-lobed shape of the leaves, 
suggested small livers to the ancients, from which its name hepatica, which trans¬ 
lates literally into the common English title, liver-leaf. 

According to the ancient medical doctrine of "signatures", any plant or 
plant part that looked like an animal or animal organ was supposed to be good for 
the ailments of that organ. So the medical men of bygone days made brews and 
messes of this harmless and beautiful little plant for patients with liver ailments 


Science News Letter 




- Caroler of the tree tops 

[ - Master of the daisy field 

fJNG - A crested aristocrat 

IH - Classical themes in the forest 

<0W - Convention on the telephone wire 

Man about town 

r IFT - The bow and arrow of the sky 
• Hunter in the darkness 
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SUPPLICATION OF WILD FLOWERS 


Thou who lovest all wild things, 
Keep us safe beneath Thy wings. 

Keep us from the careless boots 
Trampling on our tender shoots. 

From the ones who take for granted 
Every flower can be transplanted. 

From the people who can think 
Flowers will live without a drink. 


And from those who let us lie 
Half withered in a heap to die. 

From the ones who never tire 
Of twisting us with bits of wire. 

They do not. see- the wounded stem. 
We are much- afraid of them. , 


We pray Thee, then, to be our Shield, 
Who.loves the.lilies of the field. 




HOUSE WRENS CHOOSE RED OR GREEN BOXES 


bird lovers who want.to attract house wrens to their yards should paint the 
nesting boxes fed or green. 


This advice results from an 11-year study by Dr. Robert A. McCabe.in which he 
built red, yellow, blue* white, and green nesting boxes for house wrens. Using 
the out-of-doors for a laboratory, he constructed 98 nests of these colours, then 
rotated their positions in order to determine the basis of choice on colour alone. 

House wrens.were lured most to the red or green boxes. White was the least 
popular hue. Most scientists believe that birds can differentiate between various 
colours, although the range of colours they can tell is limited. 

Knowledge of the colour awareness of birds is valuable from an evolutionary 
standpoint, and is also useful for pest control devices, Dr. McCabe reports in The 
Condor, 63:322, 1961. . ; ■ > ' : - 


^^^^HBBBBBBBHBBBHBWBBB^BBBHBHBHBBBBBBHBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBfr 


......A tiny beetle routs his enemies by splashing them with his own sticky blood. 

The Mexican bean beetle, Epilachna varivestis Mulsant, bleeds at the leg joints 
whenever he is attacked by his enemies such as. ants. The blood, forming as tiny 
droplets, spreads over the ant andleaves him squirming in a molasses-like substance. 

.The Rochester formation.which is 85 feet thick at Rochester, Mew York, thins 

out to only 1-2 feet ,at Clappisons Corner, . -It is a-grey marine shale, providing 
a rich store of fossils....- Mineral collectors may find handsome specimens in 
crystal form at the Canada Crushed Stone Quarry, off No, 5 Highway, of Barite, 

Galena, Celestite, Calcite and Pyrite.. 
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F.O .N. - NEWS 


THE BRUCE NATURE RESERVE 


Dr. J. Bruce Falls, President of the F.O.N., is very pleased to announce 
that 200 acres of land have been purchased in the Dorcas Bay region of the Bruce 
Peninsula. This will form the nucleus of the nruce Nature Reserve - an area 
which will hold a sample of the unique nruce Flora in trust for posterity. This 
area is remarkable not only for its unusual communities of wild plants, but also 
for its scenic beauty. 

This project began last spring, when M. Kirk, acting for the F.O.N., optioned 
some properties - one of them for one dollar. An article by Fred Bodsworth in 
Maclean's Magazine drew the attention of thousands to the need to act quickly to 
save a small part of this plant community. 

A special meeting was called by Dr. Falls in late May to discuss what action 
could be taken. As a result of the meeting a special committee was formed - The 
Natural Areas Fund Committee - with F. Aird Lewis as its chairman. A campaign 
was quickly planned and a brochure was written and designed, chiefly by Mrs. 

Yvonne MacLennan. This brochure, entitled "The Battle of the Bulldozer" was sent 
to about 25,000 members and friends of the F.O.N. The response was immediate - 
donations began to pour into the F.O.N. office - to date over 1,000 persons donat¬ 
ed over $20,000. 

Meanwhile the optioned areas were being surveyed by a team of scientists, 
including Dr. N.D. Badenhuizen and Dr. James H. Soper of the Department of Botany, 
University of Toronto; and were being appraised by a qualified appraiser, Mr. P.R. 
Gosling. One or two of the original areas were deemed not suitable and options 
were taken on other more suitable property. 


The areas purchased include a variety of habitats from the sandy shoreline 
beaches and dunes to the forest. Most important is the pockets of cold, acid bog, 
where the Alaska Orchid and Dwarf Iris grow. 

"The campaign is by no means over", stated Mr. Lewis, "we have completed 
phase one, but there is still a great deal to be done. We have optioned some 
property to the north of the 200 acres purchased recently and must raise $ 25,000 
if this very valuable land is to be added to the reserve, 

MEMBERS AND FRIENDS ARE REMINDED THAT IT IS NOT TOO LATE TO SEND A DONATION TO 


THE NATURAL AREAS FUND ". Federation of Ontario Naturalists, Suite 301,170 The 
Donway West, Don Mills, Ontario 


^BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBaSBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBfr 


HAWK OWLS INVADE SOUTHERN ONTARIO 

Southern Ontario is experiencing a marked incursion of Hawk Owls. Since 
October they have been reported in increasing numbers from many parts of southern 
Ontario. They are birds of the open country and active by day, so that unlike 
most owls their presence may be detected by touring country roads. They sit on 
the tops of trees and on wires - their long tails make them quite conspicuous. 
They are smaller than a crow and have barred underparts. 


Anyone seeing a Hawk Owl is asked to send this information: date, place and 
number seen, to: Mr, James Woodford, Federation of Ontario Naturalists, Suite 
301, 170 The Donway West, Don Mills, Ontario. 


7'HBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBByBBBBBBHBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB^BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB:- 

HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR VICTORIA WEEKEND CAMP APPLICATION FORM ??? DO IT NOW l 1 I 
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NSW BOOKS FOR CLUB MSMaERS 


at the 

HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


by Annie J. Hunt 

The titles this month are both varied and interesting: namely. Creatures of 
darkness. Systematic dictionary of mammals of the world. Wilderness, America's 
living heritage. The salmon and Stalking the wild asparagus . 

Creatures of darkness ,by Esther Baskin contains magnificent drawings by her 
artist husband Leonard Baskin. The beauty and evil of many nocturnal animals, 
birds and insects; such as, the bat, the wolf, the weasel, the toad and frog, the 
owl, the firefly and the alley-cat are described individually with great sensitivity 
This is short, fascinating, unusual, haunting and philosophical natural history gem 
to be read and appreciated by all lovers of nature. 


Systematic dictionary of mammals of the world , by Maurice Burton is a volume 
of another sort. It is valuable reference book to be consulted for information 
not easily available elsewhere. It is accurate and authoritative, written by a 
former Deputy Keeper in the British Museum (Natural History) and Nature correspond¬ 
ent to the Daily Telegraph. It includes concise facts about hundreds of species, 
forming a representative cross-section, arranged scientifically under orders and 
families. There is an exhaustive index. A feature of the book are the illustrat¬ 
ive scraper-board drawings by David Pratt. 

Wilderness, America's living heritage , edited by David Brower is a noteworthy 
report of the Seventh Biennial Wilderness Conference, in San Francisco in 1961, 
sponsored by the Sierra Club (a national conservation organization founaed in 
1892 by John Muir). The title of the book is the theme of the conference, that is, 
the wilderness as America's living heritage, qualified speakers on the subject; 
such as vii.Q. Douglas, S.F. Olson, J. ,. Krutch, Gerard Piel and many others discuss 
the problem in its many aspects under the general topics, the wilderness and the 
molding of American character, the wilderness and the American arts, the face of 
the land and wilderness resource; vanishing or perpetual? This book is the worth¬ 
while result of a collection of sound speeches on the wilderness idea. It is 
illustrated with photographs. 


Dr, J. w. Jones as senior lecturer in zoology at the University of Liverpool 
and one of the world 's greatest experts on salmon was asked to write a monograph 
on the salmon for the New Naturalist series published by Harper. His book The 
salmon is now on the shelves of the Arts and Science department and should appeal 
to anglers, biologists, and amateur naturalists. It describes the different 
stages of the strange and wonderful life cycle of the king of fish. The index, 
bibliography, drawings, photographs , and diagrams add much to the usefulness of 
this standard and scholarly work. Buell Gibbons gathers wild food as a hobby. 

In his book Stalking the wild asparagus he passes on the information he has acquired 
in a chatty, informal style. 




.......Though hawks are by nature aggressive, greedy animals, the male, during the 

period of courtship and incubation, feeds the female...,. 


•♦•••The sea lamprey in the upper Great Lakes has been held responsible for the 
virtual disappearance of lake trout.. 
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FACT OR FAnLB 

by LILY USIK 

And I had done a hellish thing 
And it would work 'em woe: 

For all a verr'd I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 


What are the origins of the tale upon which Coleridge presumably based his 
famous "Rime of the Ancient Mariner" ? Birds have of course always been a subject^ 
of legend and superstitious awe. Eagles, vultures, swallows, geese, magpie^, crow^ 
ravens, owls have at various times andplaces figured as omens, as portents, as aids 
of augery. Gannets, kingfishers, petrels have had special meaning for seafarers. 
But of the wandering albatross there is no record - neither of superstitions, omens, 
nor of ceremonies. If it was once believed that an albatross hovering about a 
ship brings bad weather, and that to kill it brings bad luck, the belief has left 
no trace. Moreover, there is ample evidence that sailors had not the slightest 
compunction about shooting an albatross or snaring it. The bird is no treat.to 
the table, because it tastes like a stale tough and oily fish; but catching it is 
sport — or what passes for sport for some. The albatross has been prized, how¬ 
ever for things that could be made out of it: tobacco ponches out of the webbed 
feet, pipestems from the hollow wing bones, a paper clip out of the beak. 


Where then did Coleridge get his notion? William Jameson cleahs up this 
mystery - or comes as close to doipg it as anyone would wish in his book "The 
Wandering Albatross". I shall leave the reader.in suspense; this is but one of 
the several reasons for reading Jameson's charming natural history. 




SPLIT BOTTOM LOWERS SEAS 

Science News Letter 

The ocean bottom has opened up during the last 20,000,000 years, swallowing 
billions of gallons of water and lowering the level of the oceans at least 1,500 
feet. 

, , ,i j ....... • , . , , j • . '] . • 1 

Huge cracks cutting across ocean bottoms have slowly, though steadily, been 
widening since Miocene time leaving a gap for the ocean waters.to fill in. The 
huge fissures (rift zones) were formed on top of ridges thrusting upward from 
the ocean deeps, 

»• ,• . •. ■: • /, . , i .,. i . .j «»:*,’ •" .J .-I 1 ‘J . ( 

Available data show that the rift zones probably widened about 90 miles, 
dropping the ocean level about 1,500 feet, Dr. John D. Weaver of the University 
of Puerto Rico's Institute of Caribbean Studies, Mayaguez, reports in Nature, 190: 
1186, 1961. A rift zone near Iceland is now widening about 20 feet a mile every 
1,000 years, the scientist states. 

Distinct terraces on Caribbean islands that match those on the South American 
coast provide evidence of former ocean bottom left high and dry when the water 
receded. It is very unlikely that the similar levels of these marine terraces 
are merely accidental, he emphasized. 

Many scientists believe the movement of the huge underwater blocks of rock 
are caused by warm currents circulating within the rock masses underlying the 
soft veneer of ocean bottom sediments. The heat, caused by radioactivity, probably, 
formed the Mid-Atlantic Ridge whose backbone divides the Atlantic Ocean bottom. 
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BOOKS FOR NATURALISTS 


by EDITH AUSTEN LIOYD 

In a recent issue of The Wood Duck a member asked for the names of books 
recommended for naturalists, and the president provided a list which included the 
writings of Edwin Way Teale, Roger Tory Peterson and others. In addition, there 
are many other books which have appealed to me, and the following notes on some 
of them may be of interest to members. 


One of the most fascinating of bird books is L. L. Snyder's "Ontario Birds". 
Not only is he a keen observer, but he writes with refreshing clarity. Moreover 
his appreciation of the Canadian scene fairly shines from every page. There is 
evidence that others have appreciated this fact too, for I have observed that 
certain descriptive phrases from the book are used by Thom Benson and Dr. William 
Gunn in their award-winning documentary recording "birds of the Forest", notably 
in regard to the Common Loon and the Winter Wren. L. L. Snyder is Curator of 
Ornithology at the Royal Ontario Museum^ Toronto# 

A life-long naturalist. The Right Honourable Malcolm MacDonald was United 
Kingdom.High Commissioner in Ottawa from 1941 to 1946. In addition to his offic- 
nmu d ^ les > he managed to find time for canoeing and bird watching, and his book 
.The Birds of brewery Creek" is the story of his observations of bird life in 
the vicinity of the capital. 


"Flashing wings" by R. M. Saunders of Toronto contains, according to the 
author, the best selections from his ornithological journals spanning some thirt- 
J Dr * Saunders writes with authority concerning the comings and goings 
of both birds and naturalists — for his outing companions include such noted 
ornithologists as Jim Baillie, George North, .bill Gunn, Frank Cook and T. F„ 
Mcllwraith. During the course of the years he visits many well-known haunts of 
birds: Purpleville, Van Wagner's Beach, Point Pelee and Algonquin Park. There 
were many visits to the Hamilton area, and datelined in March Dr. Saunders writes: 

Far out over the glistening water of Hamilton bay I saw my first wild swans, 
great white birds, their wings flashing in the brilliant sun as they beat their 
way steadily across the Bay straight into the stiff cold wind,..." 


. Dr> w * Sherwood Fox, Honorary President of the Federation of Ontario Natural¬ 
ists, has an intimate knowledge of the topography of south-western Ontario and 
its flora and fauna, and writes with great charm on his chosen subjects. "The 
Bruce beckons" is the story of Southern Ontario's great peninsula, its pioneers, 
mi! e f rly planfc hunters, its unique flora, and its incomparable scenery which 
beckons to quest and adventure" in this "great northern rendezvous of plants", 
paperback edition, brought out to help promote the Bruce Trail, is being well 
received. "Silken Lines and Silver Hooks" is a book of and for the fishing 
fraternity and those who enjoy tales of the outdoors. "'T Ain't Runnin' No More" 
is the story of the watershed of the Aux Sables River which enters Lake Huron at 
Fort F.ranks. In I960 the Ausable River Conservation Authority established a nature 
preserve of great botanical interest at the. mouth of the Aux River and named it 
the Sherwood Fox Wild Plant Preserve in appreciation of his book, and to commem- 
o ate the interest of Dr# Fox in the area over many years. 


A recent.addition to wildflower books is from the pen of Prof. F. H. Mont¬ 
gomery, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. "Native Wild Plants of Eastern 
Canada"is an authoritative.guide to field identification, with illustrations by 
he author, clear descriptions and a minimum of technical terms. Professor 
Montgomery is a member of the Wildflower Committee of the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists and has dedicated this volume to the Federation....continued 
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"Ferns of the Ottawa District" by W. J. Cody is a compilation of the 
known information about the ferns of this region, and contains descriptions, 
photographs and a distribution map for each of the thirty-six species. It is 
interesting to note that our late member, Miss Sheila M. Clark of Ottawa, and other 
in the Ottawa Field-Naturalists Club, contributed photographs and observations to 
this manual. While it covers a limited area within a radius of thirty miles of 
Ottawa, the information applies to a much wider area of Ontario and Quebec. This 
book was published by the Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 

Any naturalist intent on becoming well acquainted with the topography of our 
Province will find "The Physiography of Southern Ontario" an invaluable work. 
Written by L. J. Chapman and D. F. Putman, and published in 1951* it is a classic 
in its field. This book with its accompanying map is the result of fifteen years 
of field investigations and researches, carried on under the auspices of the Ont¬ 
ario Research Foundation. Glacial geology (including moraines, drumlins and esk- 
ers) is explained; and colourful descriptions of the 52 different regions of the 
province emphasize the contrasts in the landscape. 

Dr. 0. M. McConkey is an international authority on conservation because of 
his world-wide experience and education in agriculture.. His book "Conservation in 
Canada", a survey of our conservation problems, is a practical guide to his fel¬ 
low Canadians who are concerned with the conservation of our natural resources. 

He stresses the importance of preserving or restoring the balance of nature so 
that soils may be improved and remain fertile. 

If you have not yet*discovered' the author Roderick Haig-Brown, you have a 
treat in' store, for he is one of Canada's ablest writers serving the cause and the 
philosophy of conservation. An author, naturalist and judge, his home is in Camp¬ 
bell River, British . Columbia. One of his recent books, "The Living Land" is a 
popular account of the natural resources of British Columbia, but his discussions 
of the ideals and.concepts of conservation will kindle a lively and serious in¬ 
terest far beyond the boundaries of his home province. His ideas are sometimes 
contentious and his comment sharp: "In some civilizations, festivals, athletic • 
games and other forms of mass entertainment also contribute to the means of ex¬ 
pression and recreation, though they are often signs of climax and decadence. 

Ideal recreation implies participation..." This is a stimulating book, beautiful¬ 
ly produced and illustrated, and the first book to be printed on paper made in 
British Columbia. 

Most of these books can be purchased through the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists at 170 The Donway Nest, Don Mills, Ontario; and all are available- at 
the Hamilton Public Library. 




....The oarfish, Regalecus glesn e.the largest of the so-called ribbonfish, 

may be as much as 50 feet long; it sometimes swims with undulating movements 
near the surface of.the sea. This is probably the answer to the sea-serpent 
riddle. 


..Heart weights of many birds vary with the season, being larger in winter 

than in summer.... 

........The Madagascar elephant bird, now extinct, laid a two-gallon egg and 

weighed 1,000 pounds...... 


........Omithopteria victoriae, a magnificent butterfly of the Solomons, has a 

wingspread exceeding one foot ......... 








A FEBRUARY FIELD EVENT 


A Robin in the rain— a familiar sight to all— but a Robin in the falling 
snowi The early birds that got this particular Robin were members of our Club, 
and several from the Kitchener-Waterloo Club, who, undaunted bythe'indlenient 
weather, met with Mr. R. Vestmore on Sunday, February 24, 1963. 

This was to be a Field trip for Winter Finches, but our hopes of seeing any 
were not too high as we drove off in the snow. We brightened up considerably 
however, when we saw Red-Wings, a Song Sparrow, and a covey of Ring-necked Phea¬ 
sants at the Dundas Dump. Our cars, too were brightened up- as Mr. Ray Lowes 
arrived and tied orange-coloured plastic tape to each c.ar bumper for quick and 
easy identification, and off we drove again, with banners flying-. 

Gradually clearing skies enabled us to see clearly the Tufted Titmouse and 
numerous Purple Finch at the Romar Drive feeder, and later in the morning, at 
other feeders along the way, Redpolls, Cardinals and Goldfinches. The Evening 
Grosbeak played "hard to get" and not one was seen throughout . the day. 


The morning passed very swiftly: at Mr. Westmore's place we had a midday 
snack, our leader kindly provided hot coffee, and two Downy Woodpeckers provided 
interest. 


Sulphur Springs was our next destination and, as we left the cars, to set 
out for a hike, the sun appeared, and what had started out as a grey day turned 
into a dazzling blue and white one. We walked with crunching footsteps for a few 
miles, and although we did not see birds here, we were content simply to partake 
of the Winter beauty all around us. How blue the sky wasl How lovely the lights 
and shadows in the freshly fallen snowi 

Leaving Sulphur Springs, and travelling along the Jerseyville road, a Hoary 
Redpoll was spotted, causing a flurry of excitement, and, for several of us, 
adding another check to our "Life Lists". 

Throughout the afternoon we saw Homed Larks, Snow Buntings, Red-tailed 
Hawks, and like the icing on the cake, a few Long-eared Owls at Christies' Farms. 

Once again, Mr. Westmore had given us a very fine day, and once again, we 
were grateful to him for his excellent leadership. Homeward-bound, as shadows 
lengthened in the waning afternoon, I mused that, although Spring was on the 
threshold, and we anticipated the verdant days, could any day in Spring be lovel¬ 
ier than a crystal Winter's day such as this had beenl 

by ANNE REID 




FEAST GLORIOUSLY ON WILD FINDINGS 
, from The Star Weekly 

WOOD SORREL is fun to nibble on. It adds a lemony flavor to salads and complem¬ 
ents the flavor of spinach. Sorrel makes an excellent soup, too. 

You'll find MILK.'JEEP pods one of the most delicious green vegetables you have 
ever eaten. 

Get the young BULRUSH or CAT-TAIL in late spring and peel like corn, 

A bagful of PLANTAIN leaves, plucked young in the spring yields a sweet and sour 
dish 


The DANDELION is usually thought of as a salad green. But it can be cooked as a 
gpeen vegetable, like spinach. - • 

Candied VIOLETS are a charming surprise scattered over icecream or on iced cakes 
or in tiny dishes after dinner, 

n - + Tnii v delightful change, try LAMB'S QUARTERS !ritters. If you like spinach 
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THE INCREDIBLE TREE 

During the past year, to remind Canadians of the importance of the woodlands and 
their dependence on them, a book "THE INCREDIBLE TREE" was commissioned by the 
pulp and paper industry of Canada, written by G. Herbert Lash, M.C. It is our 
plan to reproduce this book in successive issues of The Wood Duck by printing 
as rtia'ny chapters as possible in the next few months to its conclusion. 

MAGI 

The tree is one of the great gifts of a Creator ever-mindful of the welfare 
of mankind. 

It conserves the soil, protects it, and adds to its fertility. It tempers 
the cold of winter, the heat of summer. It lessens the violence of the gale. It 
helps man to build his shelters, to furnish them, and to give them warmth. It 
provides clothing for his body, food for his stomach, medicines to cure his ills 
and ease his pain. 

From the tree come pigments that please the eye and win the artist a liveli¬ 
hood. The sculptor carves in wood as in stone. There could be no symphony 
orchestra without the tree. Through paper, to which men commit thought, knowledge 
is shared and the mind enriched. 

Motor cars move on wheels sheathed with a product of the tree. The most 
popular of all ice creams, vanilla, may be flavoured with a by-product of the 
tree. ...... 

The tree is one of the Magi of man's universe. Its gifts are many, its 
favours manifold. It has always been so, and if man, its trustee, is faithful 
to his obligations, it will continue to be so. 

Search history where you will, from the Trojan Horse of legend to the modern 
household, from the Garden of Eden to the supermarket, always you will find the 
tree serving man by bettering his life and refreshing his spirit. 

It was a wooden ship in which Ferdinand Magellan's sailors first circum¬ 
navigated the world in 1519-1522, thus proving it to be round. Canada was 
explored and expanded by men in canoes fashioned from birch bark stretched taut 
over cedar ribs. The design for the lighthouses that dot the sea coasts of many 
lands was borrowed originally from the sturdy oak with its broad pedestal and 
tapering stem. Elements from the tree are in the projectiles man has sprung 
into space to whirl in orbit with the stars. And from the tree today comes the 
currency of civilization: paper and paperboard that carry throughout the world 
the fruits of men's hands and the fruits of men's minds. 

Where the tree dwells, man has a chance to live a bountiful, happy life. 

Where there are no trees, life is as barren as the landscape. 

Give thanks for the tree. And in giving thanks, grant it the mercy of 
protection. 

BIRTH .1 

Except for lichens, mosses and ferns, the tree is the oldest plant on earth. 

One of the first to appear was the conifer. It may have evolved in Canada 
because it was here, to the north of Lake Superior and in the Laurentian moun¬ 
tains of Quebec, that some of the earliest rocks and solid soil were thrust above 
the shallow seas and soggy bogs that formed most of the earth's surface. 

The tree was the first plant to develop a stem that would not wither and die 
each year as did those of its predecessors and companions, the club-mosses. It 
struggled into being during the carboniferous period, some 200 million years 
ago. ' 

The world was then a planet of silence except for the gales that blew, and 
the periodic furies of the successive upheavals and submersions which, all 
through that era, twisted and tore the earth's surface into the mountains and 
plains, hills and valleys, rivers, lakes, and oceans that have become our 
geography. 

(continued next page...) 
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THE INCREDIBLE TREE (continued): 

There was little else to make sound. The envelope of atmosphere in which 
the world was then enclosed differed from today, and the only things that had 
motive power and could breathe were a few insects: spiders, multi-legged bugs, 
huge cockroaches, and giant dragon flies with an eight-inch wing spread. 

We know this is so because the earth in its convulsions, not only threw up 
the rocks that comprise parts of the Appalachians and the Rockies, but laid down 
into its bowels much that lived on top and pressed this into successive layers of 
the rock that we call coal, imprisoning therein the outlines of insects and plants. 
From such petrified scripts, man who appeared only six million years ago--a 
million years after the monkeys--learned some of the story of the planet he now 
dares to call his own. In Nova Scotia alone, a hundred forests were compressed 
in this way, one above the other. In West Germany, the number if even greater. 

As dry land multiplied, so rock and sand and finally soil appeared. Roots, 
emerging from seeds, could then find food. So the tree multiplied. Its roots 
took up water from the soil. Its leaves absorbed carbon dioxide from the air 
and released oxygen, thus helping to cleanse the atmosphere so that man, who 
followed long after, was able to breathe when he arrived. 

It may be accidental that frequently we use such expressions as The Tree of 
Life and The Family Tree. But it is not inappropriate. For without the tree and 
other vegetation there would be no human life, no human family. 

Too often, unto the present, this is a debt man has acknowledged with folly 
and ingratitude. 

LEGEND 

Perhaps because man was born amidst the trees, and for eons made his home 
amongst them, so there existed between our far-off ancestors and the tree a sense 
of kinship which most of us in this Age of Reason may have lost. The ancients 
regarded the tree not merely as an inanimate object existing for man's pleasure 
and purpose, but as a living organism possessing, except for the power of loco¬ 
motion, the qualities of man: the ability to feel, hear, see, speak, and even to 
bleed. 

In the forests dwelt some of their most important gods. They peopled the 
woods with fairies, gnomes, goblins, and nymphs. They believed trees could be 
turned into men; men into trees. They spoke to trees; trees spoke to them. They 
built their temples in wooded glades, and besought the tree to confer upon their 
less-fortunate brethren the boon of its unfailing fecundity. Mythology, legend, 
including more recent folk-lore, are filled with such tales. 

The ancient Greeks have left us the pitiful story of Phaetusa, Lampeta, and 
Aegle, three sisters of Phaeton who, overcome by their brother's death, wept so 
bitterly that not even a god could put up with it. In pity, Zeus transformed 
them into alders and their tears into amber. 

Sophisticates of the Twentieth Century may look condescendingly down their 
noses at all these fables and foibles and point out, very politely of course, 
that amber is petrified resin and alders do not produce resin. But the alder 
produces catkins which become amber-coloured before they dry, and surely we should 
be charitable enough to grant the ancient Greeks their pleasant hyperbole. 

Some Slavs believe that ill-luck can be averted by walking slowly around a 
tree and eating bits of its bark. However, a peasant circling a tree nibbling 
bark is not likely to do much for himself except to get indigestion. But since 
moderns are so rational, so very, very intelligent, why do so many still touch 
wood to ward off misadventure?. 

Again, in part of Africa, where a tribal taboo prevents a bachelor from 
marrying a widow, any young man so inclined can overcome the problem by allowing 
himself to be wed to a tree which he then cuts down, thus making himself a widower 
and so eligible at practically no cost, except to the tree. 

Viria* ' 

. > •> ^ _ (continued next page....) 
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THE INCREDIBLE TREE (continued): 


Before burial, some North American Indians strapped the bodies of the dead 
to the boughs of trees so that whatever was worthy within them would have a 
chance to escape to the Happy Hunting Grounds where game was always plentiful and 
the abundant life was everlasting. 

In India and other eastern countries, millions hold the Bo tree holy because, 
in the 5th century B.C., the nobleman, Gautama, contemplated beneath it and 
drawing forth its wisdom and powers of meditation learnt the Great Enlightenment 
that is Buddhism, the religion of a third of the people on earth. In the third 
century B.C., Buddhists obtained a slip of Gautama's tree and, conveying it with 
oriental pomp, planted it in Ceylon. There for about 2,000 years, its written 
history was recorded and may still be continued. This tree, which is also 
sacred to the Hindus, has been called the oldest historical tree, a living anti¬ 
quity. 

We may look with incredulity at the Buddhist prostrating himself in rever¬ 
ence before the sacred Bo Tree. But how does the Buddhist regard our Christmas 
tree? It has nothing to do with the religious aspect of the festival, and may 
be a throw-back to the year 247 B.C., when it became the custom in China, on 
New Year's Eve, to place a tree trimmed with lamps and a hundred flowers on the 
steps leading to the splendid audience chamber of the emperor. 

To our way of thinking fairies, leprechauns, gnomes, goblins, and other 
little people of the woods, good or evil, are strictly for the babes or, accord¬ 
ing to some psychiatrists, for the birds. Nevertheless, at Christmas we decor¬ 
ate our homes with holly and mistletoe, ignorant or uncaring of the fact that 
some of our forgotten ancestors brought holly home because it was in holly that 
the friendly elves of the forest took refuge when the leaves of other trees had 
fallen. And the Druids worshipped the mistletoe because it was the abode of the 
Spirit of the Wood. 

We shrug off as superstition the confidence of the Indian that a benevolent 
Manitou would arrange for the soul of a dead warrior in a tree to be guided to 
the Happy Hunting Grounds. But who among us, finding himself deep in the silent 
woods, has not heard voices calling where there were none to call but his own; 
or, making his way along a trail at twilight, has not heard footsteps and glanced 
behind for reassurance? 


The Druids, and many cults elsewhere, built their temples in groves well- 
hidden among the sturdy, fluted stems of trees whose lofty, arching branches 
supported the sky which was the floor of heaven. Before astronomers, physicists, 
telescopes, and computing machines determined that the sky has neither floor 
nor ceiling, but that space is infinite, heaven was rarely more than an arm's 
reach away. We might be better off if we could think so today. 

Like the Druids, we too build bur temples in groves. But ours are groves 
of stone, sculptured to resemble trees with fluted trunks and symmetrical 
curving branches to support the roof. What else are Gothic pillars except the 
tree; who has not sensed this similarity when gazing with delight upon an elm 
standing in a meadow or in allowing his eyes to roam beneath a leafy arcade? 

We may be modern. We'may be smart. Some may almost be wise. But we have 
not managed to stray far from our kinship with the tree. We could not, even if 
we would, because we are wedded to it by inheritance, ritual, or inadvertence. 

We still refer to a part, of our body as the trunk. We have limbs. We talk of 
our roots being deeply embedded in the soil of this or that country. The palm 
continues to be the symbol of victory; the olive branch of peace; the laurel is 
the accolade we award for perfection in athletics and in the arts. And the 
most colourful of trees, our maple, is the. emblem of Canada. 

** *fc**^feW ’ << continued next 1....') 

************ 

PLAN TO VISIT SPOOKY HOLLOW SANCTUARY - REPLETE WITH TREES OF MANY VARIETIES.' 

WHY NOT SPEND THE WEEKEND WITH US AT THE VICTORIA WEEKEND WHICH WILL ALLOW MUCH 
LEISURE TIME FOR EXPLORATION OF YOUR CLUB'S BEAUTIFUL STUDY AREA? 
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THE INCREDIBLE TREE (continued): 

MECHANICS 

It should cause no surprise that our far-off ancestors who lived in the 
forest endowed the tree with so many of the faculties of man. As we ponder and 
as we learn more about its mechanism, it becomes evident that structurally and 
functionally man and the tree offer striking similarities. 

The tree has a hard, rigid core that we call wood. Around the solid core 
grow the fluid-carrying portions encased in, and protected by an outer bark. : The 
human body also has a rigid, bony skeleton providing structural support. Around 
it grow the fluid-carrying ducts and the flesh, the whole enclosed in an outer 
envelope, the epidermis. 

In early youth the tree is pliant. In infancy the bones of man are soft and 
will bend without breaking. As the tree ages, the core hardens and loses much of 
its pliancy. As man ages, his malleable bones become brittle. Roots help the 
tree to resist pressure and shock and to stand erect. Feet enable man also to 
maintain his balance and to stand erect. Man and the tree both require a balanc¬ 
ed diet to develop sturdiness; both, in a variety of ways, respond to environment. 
Each is susceptible to attacks by viruses, bacteria, and other causes of disease. 

All life springs from a single cell, and the tree, like man, is no exception 
to this law of Nature. In animal life, this single cell is fertilized by a 
sperm; in the tree by pollen. Each of these cells grows by dividing itself and 
forming two new cells. This process continues and the cells multiply and become 
specialized so as to perform diverse functions, one of them, in the tree, being 
the production of flowers and seeds. These cells contain protoplasm, the mys¬ 
terious but mighty source of all life. Inherent in the protoplasm of the orig¬ 
inal cell is a mechanism which, in man, determines every characteristic of mind 
and body and, in the tree, determines all the complexities of its structure. 

Unlike the cells in animal life, most plant cells immobilize themselves in 
a jacket that we call cellulose. This is composed of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen. The cells form aggregates of cellulose fibres that are hollow and tube¬ 
like in structure and may be seen on the torn edge of a piece of paper. In 
spruce wood, these fibres have a length of some three millimetres. They are held 
together by a substance known as lignin which gives the tree its rigidity. 

The original tree cell carries within it elements called genes and chromo¬ 
somes that dictate every aspect of tree growth, including: 

The root system, seldom more than a few feet below ground. 

The heartwood, the non-living core of the tree. 

The sapwood, the functional living portion surrounding the 
heartwood. 

The cambium, the very thin yellowish-white cylinder, found 
between the sapwood and the inner bark, which produces new cells 
each year. 

The inner bark which is part of the tree's pipeline system. 

The outer bark, the protective armor of the tree. 

The leaves which allow the tree to respire (breathe); to 
transpire (perspire); and to manufacture the food required 
for growth. 

Succinctly it may be said that the tree is a cylinder of wood with a collec¬ 
ting system, its roots, at one end, and a factory, the leaves, at the other. 

The collecting system and the factory are linked to one another by an efficient, 
two-way pipeline. 

In the spring, the roots begin their work. From the soil, they pick up 
water containing small quantities of minerals in solution. These include nitro¬ 
gen, phosphorus, potassium, magnesium, calcium, sulphur, and trace elements such 
as boron, copper, zinc, iron, manganese, molybdenum, and chlorine. All are 
carried up in solution through the sapwood to the leaves. 

(continued next page). 
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THE INCREDIBLE TREE (continued) 
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At about the same time, the leaves 
begin their work. Carbon dioxide from 
the air and water and minerals from the 
soil are the raw materials which the 
leaves convert into food. This food, 
dissolved in the sap, is chiefly composed 
of various carbohydrates, including sugars. 

It is carried downward to every part of 
the tree, including trunk, branches, twigs, 
bark, and roots. As with humans, it is 
food, particularly the sugars, that give the 
tree strength to grow. 

Thus, simultaneously, there is an 
upward and a downward movement of chemicals 
in solution through the tree. The upward 
movement is through the xylem cells on the 
inside of the cambium and the downward 
through the phloem cells of the inner bark. 

There is also a horizontal movement from 
the phloem cells towards the centre of the 
tree through the medullary rays. These are the 
thin lines radiating outwards like spokes of a 
wheel that are to be seen on most tree stumps. 

How and why does the sap move to the top 
of the tree? A suction pump can move ( 
water no higher than about 30 feet. Yet (root system 
in a giart Douglas Pir the sap moves 250 feet 

upward and in some Sequoias, 340 feet. Until recently, no satisfactory explanation 
of this phenomenon had been found. Many ideas were advanced. But today, most 
plant physiologists account for the upward movement of the sap by the cohesion 
theory which involves intricate physical and physiological consideration. In lay 
terms, though, it may be said that as evaporation occurs in the leaves, a suction 
or pull is created which, because water molecules in tubes of extremely small 
diameter cling together, is transmitted all the way down the trunk, through the 
roots, to the rootlets in the ground. This cohesion of water molecules is familiar 
enough in the capillary action in blotting paper which sucks up ink through the 
cells of the wood fibre of which it is composed. 

So, in certain circumstances, such as in xylem cells, water molecules have a 
great affinity for one another and thus form a surprisingly strong chain. Accord¬ 
ing to the theory, it is the strength of this molecular chain, the pull exerted 
by the leaves, and the intricate action of the cells themselves that permit water 
to be drawn up to the top of even the tallest tree. ; ' < 

The forces involved in this movement are greater than might be imagined. The 
estimated minimum cohesion required to lift water to the top of the highest trees 
is about 30 atmospheres, or a pressure of 440 pounds per square inch. It has been 
shown experimentally that, in certain circumstances, the cohesive force of water 
may be as much as 350 atmospheres or 5,145 pounds per square inch. Thus it is 
clear that the physical forces involved are actually far in excess of those 
required to raise water to the tree tops; and trees could, in fact, be much taller 
before the forces that raise the sap would limit their height. 

In any event, forgetting the profundities, the work done by each cell in 
raising water from the roots to the leaves is, of course, infinitesimal. But in 
a tree or a woodlot their combined effort is substantial. In warm, sunny weather, 
the leaves on one square mile of deciduous trees--those with leaves, not needles-- 

(continued next page...,) 
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may evaporate up to 77 million gallons of water a day. This is the process known 
as transpiration. The energy used in raising such a volume of water from the roots 
is the equivalent of 40,000 horsepower hours. Thus, the forest is very much alive 
and its life, as in animals, involves the creation and expenditure of energy. 

As the heartwood ages, the protoplasm in the cellulose cells dies and is 
replaced by air. It is the moisture of the living protoplasm which gives the cells 
elasticity. That is why, when the wood cells are young, nails and screws may 
easily be driven into them; but when they are old or dead even a power saw may have 
difficulty in cutting through them, particularly in-very hard woods such as lignum 
vitae. 

So grows the tree, layer upon layer, one layer for each year. And as each 
layer is formed, it records in rings around the circumference of the tree, not only 
its age but a history of the climatic, light, and soil conditions under which it 
grew. In a cold, dry year the rings are much closer together than in a warm wet 
year. By examining the stumps of very old trees, meteorologists can thus learn 
what the weather was like before there were eyes to observe it or instruments, 
other than the tree, to record it. For there are trees that are the oldest living 
things on earth, Sequoias up to 3,500 years-of-age, Bristlecone Pines that are 
still alive after more than 4,600 years.. The largest Sequoia, incidentally, has a 
girth of more than 100 feet at its base. 

So the tree drinks, respires, and manufactures its own foodstuffs. It 
imprints upon its core the records of its time. The tree distributes its great 
flow of sap so that each part--root, trunk, branch, twig, bark, all requiring 
different quantities of nutriment--receives exactly what it needs. If necessary, 
it extends its root system to windward thus throwing out an anchor against the 
pressure of the prevailing winds. Its branches develop to obtain a maximum of 
sunlight. The roots probe the earth for food, sometimes growing wide, sometimes 
deep, and sometimes both wide and deep. Yet, the tree does not decide anything. 

It simply reacts to its environment. This has been demonstrated in the laboratory 
by a scientist who grew an entire carrot in coconut milk from a single microscopic 
carrot cell. This response to the challenge of environment is another of the 
miracles of all plant life. 

There are many questions to which scientists have as yet no complete answers. 
However, their knowledge is steadily widening. They can discover, by signs 
apparent to the eye and susceptible to analysis, the nutritional deficiencies in 
any area and how to correct them. They know why a tree, exposed.to the right com¬ 
bination of red rays from the sun for the most beneficial number of hours a day, 
will grow much faster and be much sturdier than one less favoured. They know that 
it is the energy of sunlight acting on the chlorophyll in the leaves that produces 
the miraculous process of photosynthesis. This is the. means whereby water from 
the roots and carbon dioxide from the air are transformed into sugars and, sub¬ 
sequently, other foodstuffs for the nourishment of the tree. Chlorophyll is com¬ 
posed of extremely large and complex molecules each having at its centre an atom 
of magnesium. Sunlight is essential for its manufacture by the leaves. Chloro¬ 
phyll is the catalyst which engenders the food manufacturing process in the 
leaves. It is also the substance which gives the leaves their green colour. 

It is not the frost in autumn-,- however, that changes, the colour of the leaves. 
With the advent of cooler, shorter days and less sunlight, the leaves cease to 
produce the green chlorophyll. ;In dying, the leaves reveal the yellow pigments 
which have been there all summer; in some species, red pigments appear. Hence the 
flaming glory of autumn in. the forests of Eastern Canada. Ultimately, the leaves 
fall because they are literally cut off at the base of the stem by a corky.layer 
which forms at that time. The leaves or needles of most conifers stay on the 
trees for several years; ultimately they, too, fall to form the soft springy car¬ 
pet so characteristic of evergreen forests. However, a few conifers, notably 

(continued next page). 
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the Tamarack, do shed their needles in the fall. 

The great mystery of the needles and leaves is that through them Nature has 
thus found a way of storing and accumulating the energy of the sun. This radiant 
energy is transformed into chemical energy by the action of chlorophyll in the 
leaves. This is the force behind all plant growth and behind the growth of those 
giant ancient forests which, over geological eons, underwent a further chemical 
change and became the stored energy of coal. It is this same phenomenon which 
permits the grasses to grow that feed the cattle that, in turn, feed human mouths. 
Perhaps some time, somewhere, a scientist in a quiet laboratory will unravel this 
secret of the leaves and so learn how to transform solar energy into chemical 
reactions of value to all mankind. Scientists have already solved a thousand and 
one puzzles about the tree. Because they have, the tree is becoming a more useful 
friend and servant to men. 

(to be concluded in. the next issue of THE WOOD DUCK); 
********** 

SPOTLIGHT ON COMING EVENTS 


APRIL MONTHLY MEETING 
Monday. April 8. 1963 at 8:00 p.m . 

" ANIMALS GALORE » 

by Dr. R, H. Tomlinson 

Dr. R. H. Tomlinson will be bringing to us his coloured film "ANIMALS GALORE 'J He 
took the film while on safari in Kenya in Africa. The film is of great interest to 
naturalists because much has been written recently on the great wild animals of 
Africa that are vanishing with the encroachment of civilization'. 


igembers and their friends welcome PLACE:Y.M.C.A. comer of James 

Refreshments will be served, . St. S. and Jackson St. 




FIELD EVENTS 


FRIDAY APRIL 12 , 1963 - ANNUAL GOOD FRIDAY HIKE 

DR. ED. DINNIWELL- will lead a hike around the north shore of the marsh on Good 
Friday. Meet at King and Bond Streets at 9:00 a.m. Bring a lunch and wear suit¬ 
able footwear. LEADER: Dr. Ed. Dinhiwell Phone 383-9964 


SUNDAY APRIL 21. 1963 . - OAK ORCHARD SWAMP - 

Trip to Oak Orchard Swamp to see geese and other spring migrants. Meet at Main 
and John Streets at 8:30 a.m. We will meet the Buffalo group to Niagara Falls on 
the New York end of the Rainbow Bridge at 10:15 a.m. Plan to attend and let's 
have a wonderful turnout to this hike. Bring a lunch also. 


ATTEND THE VICTORIA WEEKEND CAMP AT RYSRS0N NEAR OUR OWN SPOOKY HOLLOW-MAY 18, 19,20 


EXECUTIVE: 
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JUNIOR CLUB NEvvS 




Advisor ---Dr. Douglas Davies---JA9-5130 

President ---—■— -—-Douglas Brown-.—- 1 —LI5-S920 

Vice President —----Martin Cowie-----LI9-1141 

Secretary -----Lorraine Preston-JA7-5773 

Vice Secretary --Alfred Senior----—LI9-39.77 

Records Secretary --- Bill Smith— 1 - -JA9-5266 

Study Area Director -----Gordon Commodore--- JA7-6213 

Phoning Committee Chairman —-Fred Selman-JA9-2739 

Representatives for ---Nancy Bums- TW4-2825 

those under 14 ■ ■ Kim Commodore-----JA7-6213 


-iBBBBBBBB; !BBBBBBBBB>BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB:* 


MEMBERS CAN PLAN 0»JN SUMMER PROGRAM 


In some summers the president (this year Doug. Brown) plans a series of summ¬ 
er hikes with the Junior Cluo members. I am sure that if a number of you wish to 
hike together this summer something can be arranged. 


iBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB'r 


THE FLASHING SCARLET TANAGER 
by BOB SHAW 

The gorgeous colouring of the Scarlet Tanager thrills us. We are not satisfied 
with the occasional glimpses of scarlet feathers flashing through the green of the 
trees. We want to know more about him. 

When he comes-in Miy, he wears a brilliant -scarlet coat with black wings and 
tail - strikingly dressed indeed. In the autumn he changes to a yelloid-sh-green 
waistcoat - a turncoat you might say. He has a black comical bill which is longer 
than a sparrow 1 s. 

The female Scarlet Tanager never wears the gay colours of her mate. Nature is 
kind to her by clothing her always in feathers that are dull and somber. Otherwise 
she would be seen too easily by her enemies as she sits on her eggs or feeds her 
little ones. Her head and back are olive-green, her wings and tail brownish-gray 
and her breast yellow. 


The young male Scarlet Tanager looks much like his mother except that the yel¬ 
low parts of his body are clearer. At first he has no black feathers at all. - About 
the middle of September they begin to appear on his wings and taii, but he must wait 
until the spring of the second year before he wears the scarlet. 

The Tanager has neither the dignity of the Cardinal nor the dash of the Balti¬ 
more Oriole. He seems satisfied to treat the world to hisbeauty. He has sometimes 
•been characterized as stupid and lifeless, sometimes as a poser. But.he has an 
arresting call note and a sweet drowsy song. To see the Scarlet Tanager and listen 
to his sweet song, one must go to the woods of orchards and look up into the foliage 
of the trees. He seems to knovj that he is too attractive to come into neighbourhoods 
where certain small boys and stray cats are likely to see him. However, sometimes 
in the spring he may be. seen near freshly plowed gardens......continued....... 
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One might naturally think that such a beautiful bird would have a carefully 
built nest. However the Scarlet Tanager builds a loose nest of dried grass, bark, 
stems and roots. For this nest the horizontal branches of a low tree are generally 
chosen. Occasionally the nest is found as high as forty feet from the ground. In 
it the mother bird lays from three to five greenish-blue eggs, spotted with brown 
and purple. 

Like most beautiful song birds the Scarlet Tanager is very useful. His favour¬ 
ite occupation is hunting caterpillars and other harmful insects that live in trees. 
Included in his diet are Gypsy moths, wood-boring beetles, leaf-eating beetles, 
weevils, click beetles and crane flies. Although he has proved himself a friend of 
the farmer by destroying harmful insects, he falls sometimes from the farmer's good 
graces by eating cherries and other small fruits. 

During the spring and summer the Scarlet Tanager is found in the United States, 
east of the Rocky Mountains and in southern Canada. 

( Thanks Bob...for the informative article on the Scarlet Tanager .Ed.) 




FUTURE JUNIOR CLUB EVENTS 

HIKE 

SATURDAY APRIL 6. 1963 - 9 a.m. ALL DAY -nRING LUNCH 


MR. JOHN MILES will meet with members at the Spencer Creek Bridge on Highway 102 
at 9 a.m. for a day's outing with birds. If weather permits bird-banding will be 
done using mist nets. Otherwise there will be a hike in search of early migrants. 
Near waterproof footwear. Bring a lunch and a hot drink 

MEETING 

SATURDAY APRIL 13, 1963 - 7:30 p.m. Y.VJ.C.A . -Room E 

MR. ERIC uASTIN will tell us about his travels in " OLD NEW ENGLAND "illustrated with 
his excellent coloured slides. Bring your friends 1 """"" " 

HIKE 

SATURDAY APRIL 20, 1963 - 9 a.m. to noon 

MR. DAV E PONSLL (NE4-5045) will meet club members at King St. and University Ave. 
for an outing along the south shore of the Dundas Marsh to see the migrating water- 
fowl and early warblers. Young beginning naturalists will enjoy this hike. 

MEETING 

SATURDAY APRIL 27. 1963 - 7:30 P.M. - Y.M.C.A. -Room E 

PRATED DINNI.JELL is going to tell us about " THE BRUCE TRAIL " and show us coloured 
slides of scenes along it. The nruce Trail, was conceived by Mr. Ray Lowes of the 
Hamilton Naturalists' Club and now has wide support throughout Ontario. This will 
be a wonderful hiking trail for hikers and naturalists and runs from Niagara- Falls 
to the tip of the Bruce Peninsula bordering Georgian Bay. 

continued 
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HIKE 

SUNDAY MAY 5. 1963 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. firing a lunch 

MR. DO UGLAS SMITH (JA7-3063) will lead a hike along the side of the escarpment . 
Meet at the extreme south end (mountain end) of Dundum St. at Hillcrest. (at the 
end of the Locke St. bus lihe) The hike will go east for 3-4 blocks and then west 
along the old Radial right of way. Early migrants especially warblers will be the 
birds to watch for. Bring a lunch. 


MEETING 

SATURDAY MAY11.1963 -7:30 p.m. -Y.W.C.A . -Room E 

MR. R. D. F. flOURNE will take us on one of his fascinating illustrated trips 
through " ARIZONA ". Those of us who have heard Mr. .bourne at former meetings or 
introducing the Audubon wildlife films will be eager to bring their friends to hear 
him and see his excellent coloured slides. 


^BBBBBBBBHBBBBBBBBBBBt-^BBBBBBXBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBS’ 


THE AMERICAN CROW 


The American Crow (Corvus brachyrhynchos) is an open country bird, ranging over 
temperate North America. The nest is built of sticks in trees. Its eco¬ 
nomic status is a much argued question. It does good duty in controlling some of 
the farmer's worst insect pests, notably grasshoppers. However, as an egg eater 
and a young bird destroyer, the Crow is probably the very worst enemy of some of 
our largest and most useful wild birds. 

The young birds are a dull, brownish colour as contrasted with the metallic 
blueblack of the adults. The Crow is a natural enemy of the owls. Often one will 
hear a great protracted outcpy and the black clans will be seen gathering to a 
common point where great excitement prevails. They surround the unfortunate owl, 
and though he retreats from tree to tree the mob renews its screams and trails 
away after him, 

Canadian Nature 


iBBBBBBHBRHBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB: 


bbbbhbbbbbbbbbbbbbxbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbb:- 


SOHETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


1. Are we unnecessarily destructive of wild life ? 

2. What are some of the things we can do to compensate for the destruction of wild 
life ? 

3. Under what conditions are forest fires most likely to break out ? 

4« What precautions should be taken by campers and others to prevent forest fires ? 

5. Should all marshes be drained ? What purposes do they serve ? 

6. Why has fishing become so much poorer in many of our lakes and streams ? 


•xsbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbxbbbbbbbbbbbbbbxbbbhbhbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbb;- 


.....The name "rat" has kept the muskratfrom becoming a popular food, though the 
flesh is sweet and tender. Unlike the noted Norway rat (to which it is not related), 
the muskrat lives on the tender roots and tubers of marsh plants. In places where 
the muskrat is eaten and enjoyed, principally in the Deep South, it is served as 
"marsh rabbit". 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 


Number of species recorded to March 27 s 1963 - 121 


Common Loon (l)Mar. 2 
Horned Grebe (l60)Mar„26 
Pied-billed Grebe (3;Mar.26 
Great Blue Heron (5 War, 26 
Common Egret (l)Mar.25 
Whistling Swan (l23)Mar.l6 

(507 War. 25 

(500)Mar.27 
Canada Goose (200)llar.l6 
Snow Goose (5 War.26 
Blue Goose (80)Mar.26 
Gadwall (l War. 24 
Pintail (l)Mar.l3 
Green-winged Teal (9 War. 24 
Blue-winged Teal (2)Mar.l6 
American Widgeon (2)Mar.l7 
Shoveler (3 War. 23 
Wood Duck (7 War. 24 
Redhead (22 War. 2 
Ring-necked Duck (39 War. 24 
Canvasback (2)Mar.lO 
Lesser Scaup (2 War.23 
White-winged Scoter (4)Mar.28 
Ruddy Duck (l)Mar.l7 
Hooded Merganser (l)Mar ,15 
Turkey Vulture (l)Mar.l7 

(1 War. 26 

Cooper's Hawk (lWar .23 
Red-tailed Hawk (64 War. 23 
Red-shouldered Hawk (l)Feb .17 
Broad-winged Hawk (l)Mar .24 

(40 War. 27 
Marsh Hawk (lWar .25 
Pigeon Hawk (l)Mar. 3 
Gray Partridge (l4)Ear. 3 
Killdeer (l)Mar.l4 
American Woodcock (2 War. 24 
Iceland Gull (lWar.27 
Ring-billed Gull (200)Mar. 2 
Mourning Dove (lO)Mar.l 6 
Hawk Owl (1 War .22 
Eastern Phoebe (lWar .24 
R°bin (6 War. 16 
Water Pipit (lWar.23 
Eastern Meadowlard (9)Mar.l6 
Red-winged Blaclcbirc^O) Mar .14 
Common Grackle (l)llar ,15 
Brown-headed Cowbird( 200 )" 17 
Evening Grosbeak (2War.l7 
Red Crossbill (l)liar.25 
Pink-sided Junco (l)liar. 3 
Snow Bunting (l7)Mar.l7 


ft Lake Ontario 
F Catholic Cemetery 
ft Dundas Marsh 
F Dundas Marsh 
ft Catholic Cemetery 
A La Salle Park 

flying W, High Level 
N. shore of Bay 
ft Hamilton, Burlington 
ft flying from High Le- 
ft vel over Clappison's 
ft Hamilton Cemetery 
F Dundas Marsh 
ft Dundas Marsh, Bay 
ft Longwood Road 
ft " » 

ft Dundas Marsh 
ft » » 

F Bronte 

ft Dundas Marsh & Bay 
ft Burlington Golf Club 
F East End of Bay 
F Foot of John St. 

F Bay at Toll Gates 
ft Burlington Golf Club 
ft Dunnville 
Westdale 

F Hamilton Cemetery 

» It I! 


A. Bowland, J. B. Miles 
G. W. North 

G. North, Huber Moore 

11 11 11 11 

George & Laurel North 

H. Moore, R. Stamp et al. 
Wm. F. Smith et al. 

G. & L. North, A. Gillie 
R. Westmore et al. 

Mr. & Mrs. Gordon Commo¬ 
dore, W. F. Smith 

G. & L. North, T. Reids 
Huber Moore 

H. Moore, G. North 
Miles, North, Westmore 

G. North, R. Westmore 

H. Moore, J. B. Miles 

11 11 11 11 

A. Bowland, J. Miles 

G. Norths, T. Reids, A.Epp 

G. W. North 

G, North, R. Westmore 

G. W. North 

Robert Curry 

L. Hamilton, A. Zealand 

George Meyers 

G. W, North 

W. F. Smith 


F Grimsby 
ft Jones Street 
over Scott Park 
F Westdale Park 
ft Dundas 
Grassie 

ft Longwood Road 
ft Upper Horning Road 
High Level Bridge 
F Lake off Canal 
F High Level Bridge 
Rogers Rd., Erindale 
* High Level Bridge 
F Carlisle etc. 
ft Dundas Marsh 
F High Level etc. 

F Burlington 
F Erin Ave. 

F Longwood Road 
L Dundas 
ft Westdale Park 
Grassie 

L High Level Bridge 


George Meyers 

G. Norths, T. Reids 

Wm. F. Smith 

Huber Moore 

R. Westmore, G. North 

John B. Miles 

Wm. F„ Smith 

G. Vi/. North 

R. A. H. Westmore 
J. Miles, W. Smith 

H, Moore et al. 

George & Laurel North 
Alf. Epp 

Westmore et al. 

J. Miles, Martin Cowie 
W, Smith et al. 

R. Westmore, G. North 
Robert Curry 
H. Moore et al. 

Marion Shivas 
Huber Moore 
John B. Miles 
H. Moore, W. Smith 



